














“If You 
Can’t Beat Em...” 
evidence is at hand to 


Frage 

indicate that a householder 
ever genuflects before the bill he 
receives every other month from 
the public utility that supplies the 
energy to light his home, cook his 
meals or both. 

It seems reasonable to believe. 
though, that the individual who 
owns the utility's dividend-paying 
stock probably accepts 
his bill with greater tolerance than 


common 


others, since he participates in the 
company's earnings. 

For instance. the head of a 
Northern California household 
may not gripe too much about the 
$200 he pays annually to Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company if he 
happens to own 50 shares of that 
utility’s common stock. After all. 
the $120 he received in cash divi- 
dends the past twelve 
months represented well over 50 
per cent of the sum he paid for 
service in that period. 


during 


\ sampling of 
utility 
that a great many investors in the 


recent public 


annual reports discloses 


territories served by such enter- 
prises have also become owners. 
The table. 


following for ex- 
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ample, shows that the proportion 
of total share owners living in the 
territories served by 24 utilities 
ranges up to 68 per cent: 


% Of Total Share 
Owners Living In 


Utility _Territory Served 
Atlantic City Electric 31.0 
Carolina Power & Light.... 45.0 
Central Hudson Gas & Elect: i- 38.0 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 25.0 
Consumers Power... 51.0 
Dayton Power & Light 21.0 
Detroit Edison 68.0 
Equitable Gas 40.0 


Florida Power. 19.2 


Gulf States Utilities 27.5 
Idaho Power... ; : 37.8 
Indianapolis Power & Light 33.0 
lowa Power & Light. 22.8 
Kansas Gas & Electric. 61.4 
Long Island Lighting. . 26.0 
Niagara Mohawk Power. 38.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric 65.0 
Philadelphia Electric. 50.0 
San Diego Gas & Electric. 35.0 
Southern California Edison... 60.0 
Southern Indiana Gas & Elec. 64.4 
ee ; 23.3 
United Gas Improvement. 59.0 
Wisconsin Electric Power 22.8 


Although that information 
doesn’t appear in the table above. 
share owners of The United Gas 
Improvement Company living in 
that utility's territory own 74 per 
cent of the company’s total out- 
standing common stock. 
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Common Stock Warrants 


No Easy Road ‘To Riches 


By ELpon A. Grimm 


y= about common stock op- 
tion warrants? Do they pro- 
vide a royal road to riches? 

Perhaps you have read certain 
advertisements in newspapers and 
financial magazines which claim 
that fantastic profits might have 
been made in warrants. 

These “ads” play up the theme 
that if you had placed only $500 
in Radio-Keith-Orpheum (RKO) 
warrants at the low in 1932 you 
would have run up a fortune of 
$104,000 just four years later. Or, 
a mere $200 salted away in Hoff- 
man Radio warrants (now Hoff- 
man Electronics) in 1948 was 
worth $100,000 two years later. 


Theoretical Case 


Or. you might make quite a 
theoretical case for the warrants 
of Tri-Continental Corp., the big 
investment company whose stock 
is listed on the New York Stock 
xchange. Back in 1942 when the 
general market was badly de- 
pressed, Tri-Continental warrants 
sold as low as 3 cents each. Four 
vears later. in 1946, they had re- 
covered spectacularly to a high of 
$5°4, and just last month they 
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achieved a new all-time peak of 
$19. The latter figure is 608 times 
the 1942 low! Hence, you might 
day-dream that $100 tossed into 
Tri-Continental warrants at the 
exact low would have mushroomed 
into $60,800 by the year 1957. 

If you wish your imagination 
to wander still farther into the 
realm of “what might have been.” 
you can ponder the following: 


Tremendous Rise 


Back around the time of World 
War I. Sinclair Oil & Refining 
warrants rose by 2.680 per cent in 
a period of only 18 months. 

The warrants of Alleghany Cor- 
poration, the giant investment en- 
terprise and former railroad hold- 
ing company. climbed from a low 
of about 75 cents in 1952 to a 
peak price of $77, in 1955. 

Then there is the juicy case of 
the former Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott warrants which collapsed to 
a bottom of 5 cents in the 1932 
depression year, then spurted to 
$1214 in 1946, down to $234 in 
1949 and up to as high as $30 in 
1954, or 600 times the 1932 quo- 
tation. Within the past six months. 
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one issue of General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. warrants multiplied about 
six times over—rising from $4 up 
to a high of $24. 

\ll these examples seem  spec- 
tacular, don't they? But, before 
we throw a bit of cold water on 
the subject. let's consider some 
general facts about warrants: 

A stock-purchase warrant rep- 
resents an option to buy common 
stock from the company which 
issues the warrant. When you 
speak of an “option” you might 
regard it very roughly in the same 
sense as an option to buy a piece 
of real estate at a certain price. 


Transferable Right 


Graham & Dodd in their text- 
book on “Security Analysis” de- 
scribe an option warrant as a 
transferable right to buy stock, 
originally running for a consider- 
able period of time. Its terms in- 
clude: (1) the kind of stock; (2) 
the amount: (3) the price; (4) the 
method of payment: (5) the dura- 
tion of the privilege. and (6) anti- 
dilution provisions. 

One fairly typical example of 
a warrant might be those of Atlas 
Corporation. an investment com- 
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pany specializing in “special situ- 
ations” such as uranium mining 
and oil and gas. Atlas has ove: 
5 million warrants, each with the 
privilege to buy one share of com- 
mon at $6.25 a share without time 
limit. Another example are 1.800.- 
000 warrants of Tri-Continental 
Corporation, mentioned _ previ- 
ously in this article. Each of these 
entitles the holder to purchase 
1.27 shares of common stock at 
$17.76 a share “at any time”. 


Warrants vs. Rights 


Don’t confuse “warrants” with 
“rights”. The two do have some 
similarities, but warrants usually 
run for several years or even for- 
ever. “Rights” to buy additional 
stock last only about two to four 
weeks, then they expire. 

Warrants had their first wave 
of popularity in the boom of the 
late 1920’s, especially in the case 
of public utility holding compa- 
nies. Now let’s take a glance at 
some of the reasons why warrants 
have been created: 

(1) Many of them have been 
attached to new offerings of senior 
securities, such as bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. to provide an added 
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inducement to the purchaser, In 
other words, the buyer receives 
some kind of “call” on the future 
of the company in addition to a 
fixed-income security. Thus, just 
last August, Mack Trucks offered 
to its shareholders an issue of de- 
with warrants attached. 
Most of the larger and _better- 
financed Canadian uranium prop- 
erties have used approximately the 
same method recently. These at- 
tached warrants later become de- 
tached, like a 


leaving its mother’s pouch, and 


bentures 


young kangaroo 
are traded separately. 

(2) Several warrants have been 
issued in reorganization — plans. 
The present Alleghany Corp. war- 
rants. which grant the perpetual 
right to buy Alleghany Corp. com- 
mon at share, were 
“born” in 1952 and offered in ex- 
change to holders of a preferred 
stock burdened with large back- 
dividend accumulations. 


$3.75 per 


Reasons for Issuance 


Still other circumstances for the 
creation of warrants include com- 
pensation to 


underwriters, pro- 


moters, various executives. 
Less frequently they are attached 
to an original issue of common 
stock or sold separately for cash. 


Please 


and 


note that there are no 
warrants traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange. To be sure, sev- 
eral companies whose stocks are 
listed on the Exchange do have 
warrants outstanding, but these 
are traded on other exchanges or 


over-the-counter. In this group 
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are Tri-Continental Corp., Alle- 
ghany Corp., General Tire & Rub- 
ber, Atlas Corp. and Mack Trucks. 
Others include Armour & Co., 
Foremost Dairies. General Accept- 
ance Corp., Peabody Coal. Shera- 
ton Corp. of America, U.S. & For- 
eign Securities (under the name 
of U.S. & Intl Securities), 
Van Norman Industries. Several 
more have warrants which are pri- 
vately held and not available to 
the general public. 

Let’s look at 
treme hazards of warrants: 


and 


some of the ex- 


Abrupt Price Changes 


1. They Are Highly Speculative: 
In the early stages of major bull 
markets, warrants often move up- 
ward anywhere from 2 to 20 times 
as rapidly, on a percentage basis. 
as do the stocks they represent. 
This is because of the “leverage” 
factor. But this same 
works in reverse 
market down. To cite one 
example, the former warrants of 
Universal Pictures (to purchase 
stock at $10 a share) melted away 
from $39 each in 1945 to only 
$1.50 three years later when Uni- 
versal stock suffered a_ sinking 
spell from 49% down to 7!4. 
(The warrants did recover to $2] 
a few years later). But it was a 
roller-coaster type of fluctuation 
while it lasted because Universal 
common from $39 
above the subscription price of 
$10 to a deficit of $2.75 below. 

2. Some Have Expiration Dates: 
Some 


“leverage” 


also when : the 


foes 
z 


dived some 


warrants have turned out 








to be virtually worthless due to 
expiration. Warrants of Colorado 
Fuel. Erie Railroad, Penn-Dixie 
Cement. International Mining and 
Manati Sugar. to name a few, have 
ended up in the basement. 

Penn-Dixie Cement warrants 
plummeted from about $20 in 
1946 to less than $1 in 1949 when 
they expired. They had the right 
to buy Penn-Dixie stock at $20 
and it was quoted at just about 
that level on the expiration date. 
Its too bad the warrants didn't 
have a longer life. By 1956. ad- 
justing for stock dividends and a 
=plit. the stock zoomed to the 
equivalent) of S144. The near- 
worthless warrants could have 
been worth a theoretical S121 
each if they hadn't died. 


Died Too Soon 


Colorado Fuel warrants were 
above $8 in 1916, but were off to 
around zero when they expired 4 
vears later. They would have been 
worth as much as $29 each if they 
could have staved alive until 1956. 
But they didn't. 

Ward Baking warrants to buy 
stock at $15 per share expired last 
vear and fell to about $2 from a 
hieh of SEL? ¢ im L955. 

Some expiration dates for pres 
ently outstanding warrants — in- 
clude Walt Disney and Peabody 
Coal in 1957. Foremost Dairies in 
1958. General Tire & Rubber in 
1961. and Armour & Co. in 1964. 

3. Some “Perpetual” Warrants 
Have Become Worthless: Several 


of the big-name public — utility 
holding companies issued “per- 
petual” warrants in the — late 
1920's. These were designed to 
run forever. But. most of them be- 
came worthless wallpaper with the 
forced) break-up of these utility 
empires by Congress in the 1930’, 


Ambitious Issue 


In this manner, the most ambi- 
ticus issue of warrants in history 
succumbed to the financial axe. 
American & Foreign Power cre- 
ated warrants for 7,100,000 shares 
of common stock. and these were 
originally attached to a huge issue 
of second preferred stock. At their 
peak price of $174 each in 1929, 
these warrants had an_ indicated 
market value of over a billion dol- 
lars. They were wiped out in 1952. 
after selling for about 3 cents in 
1941. followed by a rally, built on 
false hopes, up to $5° x. in 1946. 

In similar fashion, the “per- 
petual” warrants of United Cor- 
poration to buy stock at $27.50 a 
share were finally declared value- 
less by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1956. Before that unhappy day. 
they had moved up from less than 
| cent each in LOTL to an unwar- 
ranted $2.50 in 1946. 

The same ghastly fate befell the 
hig issue of Commonwealth & 
Southern warrants which — sup- 
posedly had the right to buy 
“without time limit” 1714 million 
shares of stock at $30 each. They 
became worthless in 1949 aftet 
trading at 8714 cents in 1946. 
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\bove all, it must be kept in 
mind that the possibilities in any 
warrant depend almost entirely on 
the outlook for the stock on which 
that warrant has a “call”. In the 
case of a poorly situated stock, 
warrants can be exceedingly risky, 
even for experienced traders. Un- 
wise speculation in a “poor” stock 
can bring heavy losses, but the 
rate of loss in warrants, whether 
“poor” or “good,” can be several 
times as disastrous. 


Note of Caution 


Here’s another note of caution: 
Be sure that the warrant you 
are studying contains provisions 
which protect you against dilu- 
tion. Early this year, for instance, 
\rmour & Co. paid a 10 per cent 
stock dividend on its common 
stock. Some holders of Armour 
warrants were surprised to find 
out that there was no protection 
for them against stock dividends. 
In other words, the subscription 
price of $15 was not reduced by 
10 per cent to compensate for the 
increased number of shares. 

\t the beginning of this article, 
we mentioned some advertising 
which headlined examples of vast 
profits in warrants. Let’s examine 
the validity of one of these spec- 
tacular claims—that $200 placed 
in Hoffman Radio warrants would 
have been worth $100,000 two 
vears later. Yes, it is true as stated 
in the ad that Hoffman warrants 
did skyrocket from about 5 cents 
in LOI to $25 bid within two 
vears. But-—and it is a big “but” 
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—it would have been virtually im- 
possible to buy anywhere near 
$200 worth of Hoffman warrants 
at the exact low of 5 cents. That 
would have required the purchase 
of 4,000 warrants. Actually, ac- 
cording to both Moody’s and 
Walker's Manuals, there were a 
mere 30,000 warrants outstanding 
in 1948. A person would have had 
to buy up over 13 per cent of the 
total number of warrants in a very 
“thin” market in order to accu- 
mulate $200 worth—a feat about 
as difficult as finding icebergs off 
Florida in July. Obviously, the 
price wouldn't have stood still in 
the face of that kind of demand. 

Some traders buy warrants on 
the theory that they acquire a 
“call” on a stock without putting 
up nearly as much money as if 
they had bought the stock itself. 


Stock Is Better 


However, from the evidence at 
hand, it appears that most inves- 
tors would be much better off, in 
the long run, by buying the stock 
itself rather than the warrants. 

If an investor does wish to buy 
a future “call” on a common stock 
he might consider some of the 
better-situated convertible deben- 
tures which have been issued in 
large quantities lately. Converti- 
bles have their hazards, too, but 
they are definitely safer than 
warrants. 

Whatever you do, don't be mis- 
led by exaggerated claims about 
common. stock warrants. 


There's no easy path to riches! 
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STORE SALES 
and SHARE PRICES 


YEVERAL weeks ago, the Federal 
J Reserve Bank of New York 
announced that it no longer would 
release for publication each Tues- 
day morning the “flash” report of 
New York City department store 
sales for the previous week. 

No official explanation of the 
reason for this decision was made. 
Conceivably, though, it could have 
reflected several factors: For one, 
the number of big New York City 
department stores has declined in 
the past year or so. And, some 
hig stores have expanded their 
suburban area operations substan- 
tially. Percentage changes in pre- 
liminary weekly sales totals—nec- 
essarily involving comparison of 
a smaller number of stores in the 
latest period with a larger number 
12 months earlier—-may have be- 
come increasingly unrealistic. 

It is no secret that some mer- 
chants—convinced that — depart- 
ment store shares have lagged be- 


hind the market as a whole, when 
measured by such familiar yard- 
sticks as earnings, cash dividends 
and yields—have felt that the 
“flash” New York City sales fig- 
ures tended to prejudice investors 
against department store common 
stocks as a group. 

Do the shares of leading depart- 
ment stores sell for less than the 
equities of other enterprises with 
comparative earnings and divi- 
dend records? 

Perhaps the reader may be able 
to find the answer to that question 
for himself by studying the accom- 
panying table. It shows, for 15 
prominent department store com- 
mon stocks, recent market prices, 
share earnings, dividends, excess 
of earnings over dividend pay- 
ments and yields. 

Every one of the 15 issues is a 
dividend-payer. and all report 
earnings well in excess of the 
amount disbursed to share owners. 
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As a group, the 15 stores earned 
slightly more than $54 a share on 
common stock in their most recent 
fiscal years. Of this sum, they paid 
out 59 per cent—nearly $32 
cash dividends. 

Based on cash payments in the 
latest 12-month period and recent 
market prices, all of the 15 stocks 
yielded more than 5 per cent. And. 
10 of the 15 showed returns on 
investment in excess of 6 per cent. 

Only four were selling recently 
for more than ten-times-earnings; 
none for as much as 12 times. 

Such ratios would appear to be 
modest when viewed in the light 
of the fact that General Electric 
to name only one prominent stock 


in 


times-earnings. And, other issues 
could be cited that sell even higher 
in relation to earnings. 

The reader will understand, it is 
hoped, that nothing in this article 
is intended as a recommendation 
to purchase any of the store stocks 
cited—nor, of course, a warn- 
ing to avoid such an investment. 


as 









1S Department 
Store Stocks 
Yielded More 


Than 5% 














sold recently for nearly 24- 

COMMON STOCKS OF 15 LISTED DEPARTMENT STORE COMPANIES 

tvs. Paid Excess of 

Fiscal Year Ended a tanner Earnings 

Divs. 12 Over Divs. __ 
Market Paid Months Latest 
Price Earnings (Incl. (Incl. Fiscal 12 % 
Issue 4/30/57 Date Per Share Extras) Extras) Year Mons. Yield* 
Allied Stores Corp. ........ $4514 1/31/57 $5.05 $3.00 $3.00 $2.05 $2.05 66 
Arnold Constable Corp. - 2 1/31/57 1.99 1.25 1.25 0.74 0.74 5.4 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.. 33 2/2/57** 3.92 1.85 1.90 2.07 2.02 5.8 
ee ee Mm a | 3.12 2.00 2.00 1.12 1.12 65 
City Stores Co. ..... 20 2/2/aF*"* 225 1.40 1.40 0.85 0.85 7.0 
Federated Department Staves 31 2/2a/aF** 3.46 1.60 1.60 1.56 1. S52 
Field (Marshall) & Co. ... 35/2 1/31/57 3.54 2.25 225 1.29 1.29 6.3 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. ........ . 26%, 1/31/57 3.60 1.40 1.45 2.20 2.15 5.6 
Hecht Company (The) ...... 27 1/31/57 3.06 1.95 1.90 1.11 1.16 7.0 
Interstate Department Stores 32 1/31/57 4.21 2.50 2.50 1.71 1.71 7.8 
Macy (R. H.) & Co., Inc. .... 30 7/28/56 3.81 (1) 1.70 2.00 2.11 1.81 67 
May Department Stores Co. . 371% = 1/31/57 3.31 2.20 2.20 1.11 1.11 5.9 
Mercantile Stores Co., Inc. 2358 1/31/57 2.76 1.65 1.65 1.11 1.11 7.0 
Outlet Co. (The) .......6<.0 81¥%e = =1/31/57 8.06 6.00 6.00 2.06 2.06 7.4 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. ..... 1754 2/2/57 2.27 1.20 1.20 1.07 1.07 68 
as ot cash divs. paid per common share in the latest 12 months, and market price 
4 ‘57. 
“* 53 weeks. 


1) Incls. profit on assets sold. 
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LIVING COSTS and COMMON STOCKS 


URING 1956. the College Retire- 
| ) ment Equities Fund—an insti- 
tutional investor dedicated to sup- 
plving retired educators with in- 
comes attuned to living costs—ac- 
quired blocks of two listed com- 
mon stocks not owned previously. 
and disposed completely of blocks 
of five listed equities. 

Issues acquired for the first time 
were 2,800 Hercules Powder and 
1.500 Caterpillar Tractor. 

Holdings liquidated were 1.300 
shares of Union Pacific Railroad, 
2.000 Atchison. Topeka & Santa 
Ke, 2.000 First National Stores, 
1.000 J. C. 7.000 


Penney and 


shares of Westinghouse Electric. 

CREF owned 63 blocks of com- 
mon stock at the year-end, with a 
market value then of $39,513,468. 
Ten oil stocks accounted for 20.4 
per cent of the portfolio’s market 
value. 7 chemical issues for 15.7 
per cent and 15 public utility 
stocks for 15.6 per cent. 

The 20 holdings with the largest 
market values are shown in the 
table below. along with the fund’s 
holdings of the same issues 12 
months earlier. Some of the year- 
to-year gains shown resulted, of 
course, from stock splits or from 
the payment of stock dividends. 





20 COMMON STOCKS OWNED BY COLLEGE RETIREMENT 


EQUITIES FUND 


December 31, 1956 


December 31, 1955 





Shares Market Shares Market 
Issue Owned Value Owned Value 
Allied Chemical & Dye 8,800 $ 854,700 5,900 $ 681,450 
Bethlehem Steel 3,500 694,750 1,700 278,162 
Continental Oil 8,200 1,037,300 6,200 620,090 
Corning Glass Works 10,100 704,475 7,200 495,000 
Dow Chemical 20,200 1,355,925 14,900 901,450 
du Pont (E. | 6,600 1,272,150 5,200 1,201,200 
Eastman Kodak 9,020 791,505 5,800 469,800 
General Electric 20,800 1,253,200 14,800 854,700 
General Motors 20,200 888,800 16,900 781,625 
Gulf Oil 7,100 879,512 4,700 434,750 
International Business Machines 3,000 1,620,000 1,773 732,382 
International Paper 6,800 714,000 4,900 557,375 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 8,400 705,600 5,600 364,000 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 12,700 852,488 4,900 548,800 
Monsanto Chemical 25,100 916,150 19,500 916,500 
Shell Oil 11,200 1,008,000 7,500 482,812 
Standard Oil (Indiana 11,800 733,075 9,000 459,000 
Standard Oil (New Jersey 24,100 1,415,875 6,800 1,037,850 
Texas Company 13,300 796,338 5,000 607,500 
Union Carbide & Carbon 11,200 1,296,400 8,100 892,012 
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HOW MANY OUTSTANDING SHARES? 


rTEMPTING to persuade a fi- 

\ nancial reporter to write a 
feature article about the enterprise 
he headed, the ambitious president 
ot a young and struggling com- 
xany finally offered what he felt 
sure would be the clincher: 

“Do you realize,” he asked en- 
thusiastically, “that, with a little 
luck in the fourth quarter, our 
-ales this year may reach the $5- 
million-mark ?” 

“General Motors’ the 
newspaperman retorted, “amount 
to that much in less than an hour. 
What else is new?” 


sales,” 


Valid Point 


Somewhat rudely, it’s true, the 
reporter was making a completely 
valid point: A great many figures 
may mean nothing in themselves. 
They are significant only when re- 
lated to other factors. 

For instance, what does a rise of 
S|} million—or even $5 million 
in profits mean in terms of earn- 
ings--or market prices? 

If a corporation has many mil- 
lion shares outstanding, a $5 mil 
lion gain in profits may boost earn- 
ings only a few cents a share. On 
the other hand. a rise of only 3] 
million may mean several dollars 
more per share for an enterprise 
with a small capitalization. 

Ihe accompanying tabulation 
shows the effects of a $5 million 
increase in net income available 
stock for 20 
millions of 


lor common 
with 


com- 


panies many 
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shares, as well as the effects of an 
increase of only $1 million for 20 
other enterprises, each with less 
than a million shares outstanding. 
Obviously, the figures appearing in 
the table are merely designed to il- 
lustrate a point. They cannot be in- 
terpreted as predictions that profits 
of any of the cited companies will 
increase by any specific amount 
or, indeed, increase at all! 


Possible Prices 

Also shown for both groups are 
the possible higher market prices 
which might result from the stated 
improvement in earnings—based 
on the arbitrary assumption that 
stocks sell for ten-times-earnings. 
Actually, of course, some stocks 
sell for much less than ten-times- 
earnings: others for much more. 
Not one of the 20 companies 
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with many millions of common 
shares would show as much as a 
25-cents-per-share rise in earnings 
from a $5 million jump in profits. 
And, for 13, the per-share gain 
would amount to less than 15 cents. 

Translating these higher share 
earnings into market prices—using 
the arbitrary ten-times-earnings 
rule of thumb—none of the 20 
stocks would advance as much as 
$2.50 per share. And. 17 would 
rise less than $2. 


On the other hand, each of the 
20 companies with less than a mil- 
lion common shares would show 
increases in earnings of more than 
$1 a share from a climb of $1] mil- 
lion in profits. And, three of the 
gains would exceed $2 per share. 

Market price advances for the 
20 companies with small capitaliza- 
tions—again using the arbitrary 
ten-times ratio—would all exceed 
$10 per share; eight would top 
$15; and three would exceed $20. 





COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF A $5 MILLION INCREASE IN NET 


ia 
r 
INCO! 


HAVING OVER 20 MILLION SHARES OUTSTANDING WITH A $1 Mil 
1 MILLION SHARES OUT: 








Rise in Possible 
Earnings Per Rise in 
Shares Common Share Mkt. Price* 
Issue Outstanding ($5 Million Increase) 

General Motors Corp................ 277,418,000 $0.018 $0.18 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)....... 196,575,000 0.025 0.25 
General Electric Co................. 87,149,000 0.057 0.57 
Sears, Roebuck & Co................ 74,691,000 0.067 0.67 
Standard Oil Co. of California....... 63,224,000 0.079 0.79 
American Tel. & Tel. Co............. 63,042,000 0.079 0.79 
Texas Company (The)............ 54,868,000 0.091 0.91 
ee ee Ci oa io 6'6 ov ik pee esis 53,700,000 0.093 0.93 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. .......... 48,177,000 0.104 1.04 
du Pont de Nemours (E. |.) & Co..... 45,546,000 0.110 1.10 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ 40,422,000 0.124 1.24 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)......... 35,381,000 0.141 1.41 
Phillips Petroleum Co..... 34,341,000 0.146 1.46 
OF ae errr 30,286,000 0.165 1.65 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp....... 30,089,000 0.166 1.66 
Gi Ge Gitte osisiccaccccnaweces 29,615,000 0.169 1.69 
Sperry Rand Corp... .....60cccccves 28,244,000 0.177 1.77 
Dow Chemical Co. (The)............ 24,685,000 0.203 2.03 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.. 24,271,000 0.206 2.06 
Wem Mdina H.W. Gali ick cik sc ccesvces 22,229,000 0.225 2.25 


* Based on completely arbitrary assumption that common stocks sell for 10 times earnings. 
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there are times, of course, when 
a viven stock declines in market 
price following the announcement 
of higher earnings—just as an- 
other may rise in the face of a 
profits slump. 

Combined outstanding common 
shares of the 20 companies with 
small amounts of stock totaled 
14,561,000, or less than the num- 
ber for any of the other 20. 

General Motors — with 277,- 
118,000 shares—has 19 times more 


common stock outstanding than 
the combined total for all 20 com- 
panies with small capitalizations. 

The reader should understand 
clearly that nothing in this article 
is intended as a recommendation 
to purchase any of the 40 tabled 
stocks, nor as a warning to avoid 
doing so. 

Moreover, no hint is intended 
that any stock will—or should— 
sell in the market for ten-times 
its earnings. 





1 NET INCOME AVAILABLE FOR COMMON STOCK ON COMPANIES 
TH A $1 MILLION INCREASE FOR COMPANIES HAVING LESS THAN 
HARES OUTSTANDING 


__ Companies With Less Than 1 Million Common Shares Outstanding 








Rise in Possible 
Earnings Per Rise in 
Shares Common Share Mkt. Price* 
Issue Outstanding ($1 Million Increase) 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co. (The)....... 971,000 $1.03 $10.30 

Norwich Pharmacal Co............. 940,000 1.06 10.60 

a | ee 934,000 1.07 10.70 

South Porto Rico Sugar Co.......... 930,000 1.08 10.80 

Carpenter Steel Co. (The)........... 854,000 1.17 11.70 

lee Rubber & Tire Corp............. 850,000 1.18 11.80 

CR A TE ooo cs ncinwatweemande 844,000 1.18 11.80 

Quaker State Oil Refining Corp....... 825,000 1.21 12.10 

Sangamo Electric Co............ . 801,000 1.23 12.50 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 

CG TE Oi as ch dicheinse deka eee 800,000 1.25 12.50 
ee oe 750,000 1.33 13.30 
Ect re .. 724,000 1.38 13.80 
Wes Women GH Gee. isk deine cscs .. 664,000 1.51 15.10 
American Agricultural Chemical Co... 628,000 1.59 15.90 
Waukesha Motor Co................ 600,000 1.67 16.70 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp........ 533,000 1.88 18.80 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co......... 528,000 1.89 18.90 
International Salt Co................ 480,000 2.08 20.80 
General Cigar Ca., Wiess....666s00c: 473,000 2.11 21.10 
Hackensack Water Co 
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THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
LOOKS to TOMORROW 


By s. Mi. KENNEDY 


President. Consolidated Foods Corporation 





[ NTIL fairly recently the food 
indusiry has been regarded 


as a somewhat static one. 


“People can eat only so much,” 


went the “Sure. it’s a 


-table industry. but does it have 


comment. 


erowth prospects?” 

Two factors have changed that 
situation so that today this major 
industry is as dynamic in its growth 
potential as any 


important field 
of business activity: 
e The tremendous gain in the 
variety of foods constantly 
available to all families. 

e The revolution in the distribu- 
tion methods for these 
foods. 

Convenience foods are more and 

hore in demand ads women spend 

less and less time in the kitchen. 
diet 
foods have gained great popularity 
with voung and old, ill and well. 


\ll types of foods 


emphatically frozen 


low ealorie foods and other 


processed 


including 


Z 


foods -occupy an increasing dis- 


play area in stores and markets. 

Housewives will pay a greater 
percentage of the family budget 
for these convenient, 


well-pack- 


aged, because thei: 


built-in 


products 
services eliminate — the 
former home cost and inconveni- 


bulk 


and labor. 


ence of 
fuel. 


The distributive revolution, un- 


storage, cooking. 


foreseen a generation ago. ha- 
brought about the integration ol 
all steps from field growing to 
processing, wholesaling. and_ re- 
tailing. For instance, today the or- 
ganization of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation makes direct the flow 
of food 


vised crop lands. through canning 


from its own or. super- 
and freezing plants to regional 
distributors. voluntary chains. su- 
permarkets. and such institutional 
consumers as hotels. schools ho- 
pitals, and industrial lunchrooms. 
these Hew 


Benefiting from 
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Corporation, 


S. M. Kennedy, President of Consolidated Foods 
was born in Alton, Illinois, in 
1894. After studying at Pace and Pace Institute 
in New York and the Walton School of Com- 
merce in Chicago, he was graduated from De- 
Paul University, Chicago, in 1923. 

His business career began as a certified pub- 
lic accountant with the Chicago firm of William 
W. Thompson and Company. In 1926, he became 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, National 


Grocers Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, and he was Vice-President and 
General Manager of Almar Stores Corp., a large Philadelphia retail 
food chain, from 1931 to 1934. He joined Consolidated Foods in 1939, 
and was elected President of that corporation in 1947. 





trends. the whole food industry 
has grown by better than a third 
during the past five years alone. 

During this period Consolidated 
Foods has more than kept pace by 
doubling its assets and increasing 
sales and profits by 50 per cent. 
Sales for the current fiscal year. 
ending June 30, are expected to 
top $330,000,000. 

This company’s growth em- 
bodies most of the industry’s pro- 
gressive features. Nathan Cum- 
mings founded it in 1939 with the 
wholesaling firm of C. D. Kenny. 
Baltimore; started its western ex- 
pansion through the acquisition 
of important Chicago distributors: 
and, to secure sources of supply. 
purchased cropland _ processors. 
Extension of distribution toward 
the ultimate consumer came in its 
operations with several voluntary 
chains to provide the independ- 
ent grocer with such advantages 
enjoved by large chains as volume 
purchasing, improved accounting 
methods. aggressive merchandis- 
ing. and product advertising. 

The movement into retailine 
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reached its logical conclusion last 
vear in Consolidated Foods’ pur- 
chase of the Piggly Wiggly Mid- 
west Co.. a chain of supermarkets, 
and Klein’s Super Markets of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

Here was no chancey, Topsey 
growth but a planned integration 
of food production, processing and 
distribution right down to the 
check-out counters. It was also 
recognition of the radical change 
in food retailing that now channels 
more than half of food sales 
through supermarkets’ aisles. 

In looking at the food industry 
one should realize that one-third 
of the grocery items that fill the 
market basket today did not exist 
twenty years ago. Another third 
has been transformed in substance 
and appearance for example, 
cake mixes and desserts, frozen 
fruit concentrates and complete 
dinners. That is hardly the story 
of a static industry. 

For the special diet foods of low 
sugar or low salt content there is 
a steadily expanding market. The 
leading supermarkets -crowded for 
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space—are devoting more and 
more shelves to diet food displays. 
Our own Monarch line of fine 
foods, for instance, include 50 spe- 
cially prepared diet items. It is an 
incredible fact that one out of two 
Americans has dietary problems. 
This area of the food business 
is bound to grow considerably. 
People are increasingly health con- 
scious and our population, now 
170 million, is expected to go well 
over 200 million by 1970. 
Obviously there is room for a 
lot of success in any of the food 
supply fields with antibiotics, irra- 
diation, and dehydration still in 
their early days of mass testing for 
preservative qualities. Yet, if that 
most stable of staples, bread, could 
increase its volume sales by 3 per 
cent last year, while population 
rose only 1.7 per cent, the future 
of old favorites has not passed. 


Sara Lee Cakes 


Take baked goods: Our own 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, started 5 
years ago with a capital of $20,000, 
now sell frozen cakes at a rate of 
better than $10 million annually. 

Competition is keener than ever. 
There are over 15,000 food items 
available. It takes some type of 
superstore to stock 5,000 to 7,000 
items that will pull profitable vol- 
ume trade in our great urban and 
suburban complexes. 

With all these foods to taste and 
choose from, there are still some 
100 new items placed on the mar- 
ket every week—although only one 
or two of them will find following 
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enough to keep them in produc- 
tion, for the public is selective. 

Will frozen food products even- 
tually replace all canned and fresh 
foods? The consumer is the boss, 


and will be the one to decide. 
Which is preferable — fresh, 


canned or frozen? We are sure the 
housewife likes such a variety of 
food that there will continue to be 
a tremendous market for all three. 


Busy Canners 


The following figures are in- 
dicative of the strength of these 
three markets. American canners 
are packing more than 20 billion 
pounds of food a year with a re- 
tail value of over $4 billion. They 
are using four out of every five 
tomatoes grown in the United 
States, two out of three pods of 
peas, and half the red cherries. 
peaches, pears and apricots. 

Fresh produce still outsells 
frozen vegetables more than twenty 
times over as families buy close to 
15 pounds of fresh items, includ- 
ing potatoes, every week. As for 
frozen foods some 25 million of 
the country’s 43 million families 
are now regularly buying frozen 
items and the 5 per cent of grocery 
sales now represented by the 
frosty items will probably rise to 
20 per cent, or well over $7 bil- 
lion, in the next decade. 

For every innovation in produc- 
tion or merchandising a_ score 
more are on the way. This is an 
imaginative and ever changing in- 
dustry--and you have to run fast 
indeed to better your position. 
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NEW LISTINGS IN MAY 
DIVERSE, INTERNATIONAL 


iVERSITY, plus a dash of inter- 
D nationalism, mark the activi- 
ties of the eight business enter- 
prises whose common shares were 
admitted to trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange last month. 
The international tinge came, of 
course, through the listing of 
250,000 shares of KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines common. stock 


(ticker symbol: KLM). 






Founded in the fall of 1919. this 
company is one of the world’s larg- 
est international air carriers and 
the oldest airline from the view- 
point of continuous existence and 
operation. From its head office in 
The Hague, it operates a 151,000- 
mile network touching 109 cities 
including New York and Miami 
in 74 countries all over the globe. 
The shares traded on the “Big 
Board.” plus 150,630 shares sold 
in The Netherlands. were offered 
for public subscription simultan- 
eously in New York and Amster- 
dam May 1. The total of 400,630 
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shares represents 28.3 per cent of 
all outstanding stock; the remain- 
der being owned by The Nether- 
lands Government. 

Last year, KLM’s total operating 
revenues were the best in history at 
the equivalent of $114,248.000. 
and net earnings were equal to 
$5.65 each on the common shares 
(including Treasury shares) out- 
standing at the year-end. 

In accordance with the practice 
of Dutch companies, dividends on 
the air line’s company’s common 
stock have been paid on the basis 
of the previous year’s operating 
results. On April 1, 1957, a divi- 
dend of 7 per cent of par value was 
paid—equal to about $1.84 per 
share—as compared with 6 per 
cent paid on 1955 earnings and 5 
per cent on 1954. profits. 

In the future, the company an- 
nounced, dividends will be paid to 
United States residents in dollars 
through a New York agent. More- 
over. consideration will be given 
annually to paying an interim dis- 
tribution. U. S. residents will be 
exempted from the 15 per cent 
withholding tax on dividends. 

In alphabetical order. the other 
seven issues listed in May were: 

Amphenol Electronics Cor- 
poration, Chicago, is a major 
producer of cable and electronic 
components and equipment engi- 
neered and designed for use in 
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communications equipment, air- 
craft, guided missiles. automation 
systems, avionics and computers. 
The company’s 535,560 shares 
of $l-par value common. stock 
(ticker symbol: APL) were listed. 
Many products are designed for 
the individual customer, and they 
are sold through & sales-eneineer- 
ing offices and 17 independent 
sales offices in this country. 
Amphenol’s sales increased to 
$27,318,319 last year from $23.- 
263.703 in 1955; while net earn- 
ings rose to $1.257.987, or $2.5] 
a common share. from $952,687, 
or $2.38 a share, the year before. 
Amphenol now has more than 
4.300 common share owners, and 
the cash dividend of 30 cents a 
share they received on April 26. 
1957. was the largest ever distrib- 
uted. The previous payment of 25 
cents was made on January 25, last. 
Consolidated Electrodynam- 
ies Corporation, which was es- 
tablished in 1937, designs. devel- 
ops and manufactures dynamic 
measuring and recording equip- 
ment, analytical and control instru- 
mentation, data-processing 


SVs- 


tems and high-vacuum equipment. 


Its 962,968 shares of 50-cents- 
par-value common. stock (ticket 
symbol: CEC) were listed May 1. 

In the past five years. over $9 
million has been spent on research. 

Both sales and profits set new 
highs in 1956. Sales jumped to 
$25,036,689 from $17,124,429 in 
1955; while net earnings rose to 
$1,283,263, or $1.35 a common 
share, from $803,696, or 85 cents. 

Dividends on common have 
been paid every quarter since De- 
cember, 1947. Last year, 4 quarter- 
ly payments of 10 cents each were 
made, plus a fourth quarter special 
of the same amount. 

Consolidated, whose headquar- 
Pasadena, California. 
has over 4,000 share owners. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was incorpo- 
rated in Pennsylvania in 1939, but 
traces its origin to a New Jersey 
corporation founded in 1891. 


ters are in 


Listed were 1,531,157 shares of 
$5-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: ITE). 

The company designs and manu- 
factures equipment for distribu- 
tion of electric power from gen- 
erating plant to usage point. 
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Products are made in 10 plants 
in this country, 2 in Canada. 

iTE’s 1956 sales rose to a new 
peak at $106,922,.225 from $73,- 
(25,703 the year before; while net 
income improved to $5,247,311, or 
$1.49 a common share, from 
$1.758,325, or $1.42 on present 
capitalization, in 1955. 

ITE Circuit Breaker—with over 
3,000 common share owners—paid 
cash dividends of 371% cents each 
on March 4 and June 3, 1957. In 
1956. common owners received a 
total of $1.07 a share. plus a 
| per cent stock dividend. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Ine., Stratford, Conn., has _pio- 
neered in turning out industrial 
products for over a century. It 


designs and makes an imposing 
array of equipment for industries. 





The company’s 785,290 shares 
of $12.50-par value common stock 
(ticker symbol: MXR) were listed. 

Net shipments last year in- 
creased to $45,799,822 from $34.- 
063,524 in 1955; while net income 
improved to $2,260,820, or $3.17 
a common share, from $1,096,021, 
or $1.54 on present capitalization. 

In the first 1957 quarter, ship- 
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ments rose to $14,200,000 from 
$9,610,000, and net gained to 
$744,000. or 95 cents a share, from 
$283.000. or 40 cents. in the same 
1956 months. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore's 
some 3.450 common share owners 
received a 30-cent cash dividend 
in the first 1957 quarter, and in all 
quarters of 1956 and 1955. In ad- 
dition, a 10 per cent stock divi- 
dend was paid late in 1950, 

Sealright-Oswego Falls Cor- 
poration, Fulton, New York, was 
created by merger last March, but 
the history of the original enter- 
prise dates back to 1886. 

Listed were 822.626 shares of 
$5-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: SLR). 

The corporation produces a 
complete paper packaging service 





for dairy products. other foods, 
drinks, and non-food products. 


Last year’s sales spurted to $45.- 
393.613 from $42.005.688 in 1955, 
but net income eased to $1,953,955 
from $2,127.630. 

In the first 1957 quarter. sales 
rose to $11,406,674 from $10.789,- 
280 in the same 1956 months. but 
net fell to $450.995. or 69 cents on 
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from $484,835, or 72 

cents, a year earlier. 
Sealright-Oswego Falls has ap- 

proximately 3,150 common share 


common, 


owners, who are receiving cash 
dividends at the annual rate of 
$1.40 per share. The most recent 
payment was 35 cents on May 14. 

United States Borax & 
Chemical Corporation, Los An- 
geles, was formed July 2. 1956. 
by consolidating two long-estab- 
lished mining and refining com- 
-Pacific Coast Borax 


panies and 


United States Potash. 
Listed were 4.325.000 shares of 





the corporation’s $l-par value 
common (ticker symbol: UBX). 

Activities include the mining. 
concentrating and refining of bor- 
ate ores; the production of borax, 
boric acid and organic and_in- 
organic boron compounds; and the 
mining and refining of potassium 
chloride known as 
potash). Consumer products in- 
clude the “20 Mule 


(popularly 


well-known 
Team” cleansers. 
Because of the recent merger. 
United States Borax & Chemical 
Corporation has not yet actually 
completed a full fiscal year. On a 
pro forma basis. however, adjusted 
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net sales for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1956, amounted to 
$50,493,900; while adjusted net 
profits of $6,778,080 were equal to 
$1.47 each on the common stock. 
The corporation’s 3,861 com- 
mon share owners are now receiv- 
ing cash dividends at the annual 
rate of 60 cents a share. 
Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, makes electrical 
equipment, automotive products. 
Listed were its 982,120 shares of 
$15-par value common stock (ticker 
sy mbol: WEC). 
Sales spurted to $100,744,000 








last year from $92,288,000 in 
1955: while net rose to $6,544,757 
from $4,755,079. 

For the first 1957 quarter, sales 
improved to $26,471,647 from 
$25,382,008 a year earlier; while 
net income gained to $1,777,374. 
or $1.81 per common share, from 
$1,358,730, or $1.38 a share, in the 
initial quarter of last year. 

On March 19, 1957, a 50 cent 
cash dividend was paid Wagner 
Electric’s 8,100 share 
owners—the same amount as in all 
four 1956 and 1955 quarters. A 
| per cent stock dividend was also 
paid last year. 


common 
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LOW-VOLATILITY STOCKS 


kING the first 20 weeks of 
D |957, one listed common stock 
sold as low as $45.75 per share; 
spurted to $110.50; and then re- 
acted to below $90. 

ln other words, the market price 
of this particular equity fluctuated 
—all in a period of less than half 
a year—by more than 41 per cent. 

Naturally enough, abrupt price 
movements of this type usually 
make the headlines. 

But. how many investors own 
such fast-moving issues? And, how 
many really desire to? 


Vague Desire 
Somewhat wistfully perhaps, 
some might have expressed the 
wish that they'd bought a few 
shares when this lively-mover was 
selling below $50. But. most, if 
they thought about the matter at 
all. were probably delighted that 
they didn’t jump in and buy when 
the issue was selling briefly for well 
in excess of $100 per share. 

The stock referred to is, of 
course. an unusual one—and the 
factors which brought about its 
sharp price rise were also unusual. 

Most listed issues don’t register 
such sharp price swings — even 
over a much longer period. 

And. some don’t vary greatly in 
market price throughout the course 
of an entire decade. 

For instance. the 20 low-volatil- 
ity common stocks in the accom- 
panying table registered only mod- 
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est price fluctuations in the ten 
years 1947-1956, inclusive. 

Not one fluctuated as much as 30 
per cent throughout the 10-year 
period—a decade when the stock 
market as a whole registered a 
sharp upward movement—and & 
showed price changes of 25 per 
cent or less. 

In those same ten years, the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average fluc- 
tuated by nearly 53 per cent; while 
Standard & Poor’s 500 Stock Av- 
erage recorded a swing in excess 
of 56 per cent. 

The per cent fluctuations shown 
in the table—representing the dif- 
ference between the mean market 
price and either the high or the 
low—were reached as follows: 

Since Cream of Wheat sold as 
high as $33 and as low as $21 a 
share, the mean price for the 
decade was $27. Consequently, the 
high of $33 per share was $6, or 
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cent, above the mean 
price: the low of $21 was $6, or 
22.2 per cent, below. 

As the table shows, all 20 stocks 
were dividend-payers. 


pe r 


Moreover, they show attractive 
yields, ranging from 4.7 to 7.1 per 
cent. And, 12 of the yields amount 
to 6 per cent or better. 

Every one of the stocks was sell- 
ing recently at a price well above 
the lowest recorded during the ten 
years ending with last year. 

Recent market prices. however. 
were all below the highs for the 
period studied, although 
were only slightly lower. 


some 


For instance. five of the issues 


American Snuff. American 


Water Works, City Products, 
Corn Products and Reynolds To- 
“BY 
$21 below their 10-year highs. 

At the highest price each one 


bacco were each less than 


attained in the ten-year period 
1947-1956. the combined _ total 
market value of one share of all 
20 low-volatility common stocks 


amounted to $1,020. 

By the beginning of last month. 
the total market value figure for 
the 20 issues had registered a de- 
cline of 19 per cent to $826. 

However, investors who pur- 
chased any one of the cited stocks 
at its high for the decade re- 
ceived. 


of course, cash dividend 


income from their investment. 





10-YEAR RECORDS OF 20 LISTED 


LOW-VOLATILITY COMMON STOCKS 





Cash 
Divs. Paid 
Ten Years 1947—1956, Inclusive hick a Per 
Fluctu- Price (Incl. Cent 
Issue High Low Last. _ation_ 5/1/57 Extras) Yield” 

Allied Mills, Inc $ 40% $2456 $291/2 23.9% $2858 $2.00 7.0 
American Snuff Co 463/4 31 4434 20.3 44\/2 2.90 6.5 
American Water Works Co 12 63% 94 28.0 10Vs 0.50 49 
Boston Edison Co 617% 361% 4978 26.2 497g 2.80 5.6 
City Products Corp 4278 2438 40 27.5 401/72 2.75 6.8 
Corn Products Refining Co 3238 18a 2958 28.4 31V¥e 1.45 4.7 
Cream of Wheat Corp 33 21 281/2 22.2 2834 1.85 6.4 
Helme (Geo. W.) Co 3378 1934a 24\/2 26.2 24g 1.60 6.6 
International Shoe Co 481/2 363% 383g 14.2 3958 2.40 6.1 
Kresge (S. S.) Co 43 25 2538 26.5 2678 1.60 6.0 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co 54 31/2 3814 26.3 35% 2.50 7.1 
Murphy (G. C.) Co. 6014 3334 3738 28.2 353% 2.13 6.0 
National Biscuit Co 4578 26\e 35 27.4 375 2.00 5.3 
Newberry (J. J.) Co 43/2 27/2 32% 22.5 3112 2.00 6.3 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 533% 293% 49/2 28.7 4834 2.40 49 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co 14838 89 12414 25.0 128% 7.00 55 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. Co. ‘'B 573% 31% 5434 29.1 565 3.20 57 
U.S. Playing Card Co 84a 467g 63/2 28.4 661% 4.00 6.0 
U.S. Tobacco Co 23 167% 17/2 15.1 17% 1.20 7.0 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co 543/44 4038 4358 15.0 44 2.50 Pf 


—Based on latest 12 months dividends and 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends or split-ups 


20 


market price of 5 1/57 
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20 DIVIDEND LEADERS 


vasH dividends paid last year on 
C 20 listed common stocks com- 
bined were equivalent to nearly 
$20 for every man, woman and 
child in this country. 

The twenty listed equities which 
topped all others in respect to 1956 
cash dividend payments are shown 
in the table which appears below. 
along with dollar figures for each 
in the last three years. 

Total 1956 common disburse- 
ments of $3.250.6 million by the 
20 tabled enterprises were 6.5 per 
cent greater than the 1955 figure of 
$3.057 million and 31.4 per cent 
in excess of the 1954 total of 
$2.473.2 million. 





All except three—General Mo- 
tors. E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours 
and Ford Motor ——boosted total 
cash dividends over 1955-—and all 
20 paid more than in 1954. 

Increases in payments over the 
year before ranged from less than 
2 per cent by Sears Roebuck to 
nearly 25 per cent by Phelps 
Dodge. Fourteen of the 17 gains 
were in excess of 10 per cent. 





20 LISTED DOMESTIC COMMON 


STOCKS WHICH PAID LARGEST 


AGGREGATE CASH DIVIDENDS IN 1956 


Issues 


General Motors Corp. ....... Sd cater at oaarcs Ups 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. ............. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) .. . 52... 

du Pont de Nemours (E. |.) & Co. 

General Electric Co. . 


United States Steel Corp. . eer 
Seed Mater Ges. 0.666.058 Shoe samedi 
IRIN nooo ree FEW aLeNe ee 
Standard Oil Co. of California 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. ... 


Kennecott Copper Corp. az 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. . ; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. . 

Gulf Oil Corp. 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. . 

She OU Ge. cc. o0s. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. . 

Phelps Dodge Corp...... 

ee a eae ea ae 
S—Does not include stock distributions. 
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- Total Cash Payments 


1956 1955 1954 
in millions — 

$ 552.9 $ 592:2 $ 436.5 
516.8 456.4 415.3 
411.9 342.8 280.5 
295.9 318.6 250.3 
172.4 145.9 131.4 
144.9 122.9 85.5 
129.6 174.7 89.8 
129.0 116.6 103.0 
104.3 90.3S 87.1 
100.6 S 87.5 78.7 
100.1 83.9 64.9 
94.2 87.2 72.4 
82.4 69.5 55.1 
74.0S 73.0 S 72.7 
69.2S 57.55 49.1 
62.0 52.8 45.2 
56.4S 55.1 51.5 
54.9 47.0 38.1 
50.7 40.6 30.4 
48.4S 42.5 35.7 





CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS - 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF 1077 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE. CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED MAY 15,1957 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 








uP 


10 %e & OVER 
8 TO 10 %e 
6 TO 8 %o 


4TO 6 %o 











fy Li 
NO CHANGE % 











2 TO 4 % 


LESS THAN 2 % 








DOW - JONES 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 


170.81 
175.11 
+2.5°%o 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 %o 
2 TO 4%o 
42T0 6 % 
6 TO 8 %o 
8 TO !0 %o 


10 % & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500-STOCK INDEX 


44.95 
46.83 


+4.2% 








